thou, my nephew?’ 


' mother’s house, for T wou 
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All happ things that go or come ey 
Give to alone be 
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HACO AND THE PROPHETESS. 
; 
At length he the town. and the: 
the yellowing orchards droo ing over the’ em 


the Roman home, when, as his steed; ‘he 


| heard behind hima hoofs in pureuit, looked. back, 


He drew rein, “What wantest | 


ashe gained his 


and beheld Haco. 


“Thee,” answered Haco, br iefly, 
side. “thy companionsbip.” 
“Thanks, Haco; hut thee’ to ‘stay. in my: 


fain ride alone.” 


‘ 


| 


: the ruined temp 
his life, that Harold 


he youth 

| 

y entatizled™’ Him’ fn 


Fer mingled n inex 

n with. ig pit affecti for 8 “son. 


t par 


int bp 

things are ever | silent, aa 

epipursaing his, 

| and side by th ¢long shade we, | 

thrown: from, the dim forest trees and. y 

locks. thrdugh,chade ond end throug 


rode 


ond ant 
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It was reer of phe house; 
the xomemme of 

the home of 


of stones, FIA th Arat 
wa dda dee said. ‘abuuptly.. 
igrave-mound-—but: where isthe tall mage: ‘the 


“Ye, nt herd” w by 
th peng thé ‘hefore 
this. dia 'T ‘wa’ 

and bo the great. of “the 
North chant her runes for my 


rE 
wet. 
No. 40./ | 
1 sing because I loveita, sing, 
Because move; | 
Because it hurts n0,edrthly thing, 
| Because it pleases some =. | 
| Besause it cheats night’s weary hours, | 
| | Because, ike peayer, and t, and florrers, 
| | It helps mé on my ve way. , 
| | Because with péals' of happy words 
| | 1 would care; 
| Because a touch, of deeper olrords., vot 
| | May tune a heatt tojoveand prayer 
| ‘ is 
| Becanse all sounds of human fate 
| Within’ fify heart in echo Gnd; | 
| Because what’er is good or gteat 
Lets loose the music of my mind. | 
4 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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soul of h peace into 
and in hi Felt as if, 
utes hi ad men’s 
‘alow he d 
ay Heres th’s hand trembled in his, ard her | 


ferm shuddered. Her eyes were fixed upon those of 


Hecos 
“Forgive me, young kinsman, that I forgot thee | 


question, “Tn. a dream;” 
hor Aips wane-silent. 

And Haco rising, took her by the hand, ' while the 
‘earl turned to his whom he was 
re pledged to send a court; and Thyra 
said laintivel 
ake me: Harold, and wrap thy 
ned at a round me, for the-air is cold.’ 
seemed) | The earl lifted thie'ch his gazed on 
_| tenderly, he “With house;: an It 

followed with with 


“Ah youth,” Harold bitter! “these vain 
ecies wit guard the soul drom no: jdap- 
ne They mislead us by riddles which our het hearts 
pure spirit and the watchful God.” 


He supressed a groan as he spo , 


his which he left 


ppingin 


| 


fort, g her ; 
‘heshed D attention. 
unger girl 


bad but, once | 


he left land hé. Orman for. “Ts abn iof- 
the girl was bu a “Nay /in'the foros? noon,” 
cover her awe 0 is preserice 


“Then,” said, Haco,, halting. atithe. threshold, 
n choné | will go across the» your house, Harold; 
and prepare for: ‘ebming 


vith the 
rection shall hate ” answered 


said— | Harold, “and ma the. night I reach 


rise we return to-London, and ‘we. march on | 


‘Fiat 


thou, Thytis, my ¢ one tore our ‘meet- 
the phoenix sees once more the of child. fondly: heldsunt her arms to fm, and as 
atid ‘places to him ii Wis: ‘life | she kissed his cheek, whispered— 
‘Shalt we do the same, O Edith?’ bur “In the grave; Haco!? 
ts the that make’ beantifet: ‘thie young. man dréw his him and 


“All shall be , cok Farewell, noble Edith; and 


have ana wered the bettothed| oved awa 
persons shaft ndbutche: did mount his steed, which 
ut again, still by the road; while Harold’s more familar 
9f he clasped her to his heart. e 8 
knew thow wouldst come aight —I knew it The night grew | 
Herold," | luminous, and the air was hush , when a voice close | 
at his side, said clear and abrupt— 


White: tall Harold “What does youth the restless by death the still?” 


hand'in ‘hand, ‘the neigh Glades — 
while, into that breast which had forestalled, @t least | seomed stucth In that “brood th 
ia this pure and divine anion, the wife's . ing boyhood, the solema, quiet, and sad experience, 


south and.eonsale,'the strong mar po g] 
tale of the sore trial from which he had ' of age, hed: sotecthing in it terrible and fi bu 


Stunal; | so, without lifting eyes from the 
defeat and shame—Maco drew near to ‘hyea,;jand | en 
sat down by her side, Each was strangely genial voice, he answered,. th 
towards the other; there was something congen still | thou, O Hilda, that the ‘dead are 
gl which they shared in common; though in | * e Wi 
e girl was soft and resigned, in the Hilda placed her hand on his shoulder, and stooped ff) PF 
youth it was stern onl 6 solemn. too look m his' face. | Hf, 


as the stars rose, Harold bea’ nant oined “Thy rebuke is just, son of Swey n time and | fac 
- them. “Harold's face was serene in t, for in the universe there is no stillness rough all 


~ oa 
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| asked hat his | 
| “That ang min no | 
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jcomrt of Now ady boas 16s 
| ‘was seated on the sward;, while a girl y 
upon her 
In, thie 
| +h, 
a — 
six to Harol 
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“Sweet sister miné,”. answ | 
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all made ans Wet, ‘At’ thine inté nmanh as ‘sevoud 
ich a u into of 
did cled: Ted ito ity, which office was previously held. by. 

ose aire, We Case 

| awe of hersel ; et all th Nauvoo, “Brigham,” 
or the { ealed to: “Willard, and ‘the ‘the. ‘Twelve had, 
od- close.of the main boty of. the Church up to, Winter Quar 
ce, great |now known as Council Bluffs, the residue of thane 

and | face, in were at abe Jeaving pis, | 


Dare UFrom the Journal 1866.) of of bige 
this’ |. was, as we have noticed, filled by Bri 


pon Of Sweye; thy fant trample | 


Valle ob ant batian 
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“Alas! thou too!” murmured Horold, and then he 


“That *h 


the pu 
asked alond, ‘twvhat slid she?’, | his ; and in hi 
and mine crossed eagh a tl® | no ored to his 
skein; thagl save thee from @ gteat ag |, boulsfhad released 


a 
share with thee a greater. 

“Ah youth,” answered Harold bitterly, ‘‘these vain 
prophecies of human wit guard the soul from no dan- 
ger. They mislead riddles 
j “ag ing to their own. desires.- Keep thou 
wisdom, dnd trust ‘only the 

e supressed a groan as he | , and springin 
from his avery which he left Ram advanced up “abe 
hilt. When-he kad gained the height he halted, and 
made sign to Haco, who had also dismoggted,; to do 
the same. Half way down the side of the slope which 
faced the ruined; peristyle, Haco beheld a maiden, 
still young, and of beauty far surpassing dll that the 
court of Normandy boasted of female lovlitiess. She 
‘was seated on the sward;, while a WE fase r, ‘and 
scarcely indeed grown inte womanhood, reclined at 
her feet, and leaning her cheek upon her hand, seemed 
hushed in listening attention. In the face of the 
younger girl Haco recognized Thyra, the last-born of 
Githa, though he had but once seen her beforé—the 
fay ere he left England for the Norman’ cotrt—for 

eface of the girl was but little chatiged, saye that 
he eye was more mournful and the cheek was 


., And Harold’s betrothed was singing, in the’ still 
@ptumn air, to Harold’s sister. The song chosén was 
that mubgect the most popular with the Saxon poets, 
he mystic ife, death, and resurrection ‘of {the fabled 
hoenix. As the lay ceased,. Thyra said— 
Edith, who woutd not brave the funeral pyre 
to liye again like the phoenix!” 
“Sweet sister mine,” answered Kdith, “‘the’ singer 
doth mean te image out a the pliceniz, the rising of 
our Lord, in whom we all live again.” | 
And Thyra said mournfully— 
“But the 
routh--the things and places dear to him in 
re. Shall we do the same, O Edith?” 
' “Tt is the persons we love that make beautifel: thie 
hatints we have known,” answered the. betrothed. 
“Those persons at least we shall behold again, and 
wherever they are-—there is heaven.” 
*- ‘Harold could restrain himself no longer: With ene 
bound he ‘was at Edith’s side, and with one wild cry 
of joy he clasped her to his heart. | 
- “T’ knew thou wouldst come te night—I knew it 
Harold,” murmured ‘the betrothed, 
While, full of themselves, Harold and Edith wander- 
ed, hand in hand, through the neighboring glades— 
while, into that breast which had forestalled, ‘at least 
in this pure and divine union, the wife’s privilege to 
sooth and console, the strong man poured out. the 
tale of the sore trial from which he had ed with 
defeat and shame—Maco drew near to Thyra, ;and 
sat down by her side, Each was strangely attracted 
towards the other; there was something congenial in 
the gloom which they shared in common; though in 
the girl the sadness was soft and resigned, in the 
youth it was stern and solemn. . 
And as the stars rose, Harold and Edith joined 


hcenix sees once more the haunts of his 
his life 


ber dips were silent. 


othed h 
ing 
rd an 


soul of hi 


peace into 
t felt as if, ; 


ad men’s | 
allow 
But suddenly Edith’s hand trembled in his, and her | 
ferm shuddered. Ter eyes were fixed upon those of iH 


“Forgive me, young kinsman, that I forgot thee | 
ore 


4 ‘es, yess" falteringly. 
“When, and where?” 
Edith’s soul answerd the question, ‘Jn 


a dream;” 


And Haco rising, took her by the hand, while the 
earl turned to his sister—that sister whom he was 
pledged to send to “tht* Notman’ court; and Thyra 
said_plaintively— 

“Take me im thine'atms, Harold, and wrap thy 
mantle round me, for the air is cold.’ 

The earl lifted the childto his breast, and gazed on 
her cheek long and’ Wistfally; then questioning her 
tenderly, he took her within the house; and Edith 
followed with Haco. 

“Is Hilda within?’ asked the son of Sweyn. 

“Nay, she*hath' been in'the forest’ since noon,” 
answered ‘Edith with an.effect, for she could not re- 
cover her awe of his presence : 

“Then,” said, Haco, halting qt;the threshold,” “1 
will go across the woedlend, to. your house, Harold; 
and prepare your ceorts for your coming.” 

“T shall tarry here tilt Hilda returns,” answered | 
Harold, ‘‘and it may be late in the night ere I reach 
home; but Sexwalt already bath my,orders. Atsun- 
rise we return to London, and thence we march on 
the insurgents.” 

“All shall be ready. Farewell, noble Edith; and 
thou, Thyria, my cousin, one kiss more to our mett- 


Dm © 


he child fondly ‘held wut her arms to Mim, and af 
she kissed his cheek, whispered— | ti 
“In the grave, Haco!” 
The young man drew his mantle’ around him ani 
moved away. But he did not mount his steed, which 
still grazed by the road; while Harold’s more familar k 


with the place, had found ifs way to the stall; nor did 
he take his path throupk to the house of 
his kinsman. Entéring thd Dtuid temple, he stool 
musing by the,Teuton tomb. 
The night grew deep and deeper, the stars more Ur 
luminous, and the air was hushed, when a voice close “ 
at his side, said clear and abrupt— 
“What does youth the restless by death the still?” ay 
It was the peeuliarity of Haco, that nothing ever 2 
seemed to startle or surprise him. In that brood 
ing boyhood, the solemn, quiet, and sad experience, # 7 
fore-armed, of age, had something in it terrible ané | P 
pteternatural; so, without lifting his eyes from the 
stone, at the unexpected. voice, he answered, I th 
“How sayest thou, O Hilda, that the dead are f IT, 


still?” 
Hilda placed her hand on his shoulder, and stooped BH FP 
too look im his face. | 


“Thy rebuke is just, son of Sweyn, In time avd 


- them. Harold’s face was serene in the starlight, for 


in the universe there is no stillness? Through aif. 
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answer, ‘At thine entrance inte manhodd, life 
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Sea. 


_ awe of hersclf; “for never yet hath the rune, or the 
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| most glorious hour should be itd 
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eternity the state ito the sol i sc}— 
So'again thew eatin 
“And fdr whabendip 
qy 
mem, thor! didst:rob:ime eseraictie web 
t-waesthe wootiof and that: fits, 


«But thou" Wert ‘thee 
chien 


and aw res, pro night’ hat 
thon, a ain, the ,, Stealiti | a,b 


old’s honse'in his db 

land—I stodd on, by 8 ide? ben” 

I tell thee that thé sgle, so ft t that. m 
seemed to Echold me he of” 

outlaw homicide. 

Harold; ‘but that 
me, UO to thy b 


touchéd ' my “lips aud’ ny ‘brow and "Bedi 
this and grave-t 


fand by By ‘by 

staff atid by dong, talks’ ‘for. 
that as the moitse the‘ toils. fon, the 
exile obscure, ont ril thé pride and 
prinee of pul h “that the 
skein of hig fiite shout mine ‘be alt 
fate, was ‘tliat of king and of 
whén the jo fished cheek af youth 
came’ back ‘in warinth, to the “at ot my soul—then 
Hilda, I asked ot if’ my, lite! would be spdted fart 1 
rad redeemed the haite Of m my father, 
over leavés that, busning With ‘fi firé-s 

symboled, the life of the m the ‘thir feat’ 
e flainc leaped up and dicd; aud ajti'a voice from 
thy breast, hellow, ag if ‘borne ‘hill-top “afai’, 


Ait take 
and ‘thy*'cold 


bursts into blaze, and shrivels up into ashes.’ ‘So I 
knew tha a1 the anoint of the infant still weighed unan- 
eled on the years of the man;*and T cdmd héfe ‘to 

native land: as to glory and’ the | grave. |” 
the young man_withi 
mine liaks the fat Ww 
the and the-' 


‘ 


wild: xa “till: with 
ich is lofticst in England; and 
ver stiall ” rush into one terrible | 


“T know net that,” auswerced Hilda, pale, as if in 


fount, or the tomb, revealed to me.clear and distinct 
the close of the great course of Harold: only know, I 
through his stars his glory and greatness; i and where 
glory is dim, and greatness. is menaced, | know it 
but fronr the. stars of others, the Faye Of whose “‘tnflu- 
ence interblend with his own. long, at least, 
the fair and the , pure, wateh the still 
4 ote canuat 


for, Edith is given to Harold as the 
that noiselessly and and thou—” 
Hilda checked herself, and lowered her hyod yver,her | 
face, so that it suddenly became invisible, 


at T Hort | 


‘Away. , gon of thy foot trample ithe 


of the. 
lingered no longer, but teok’her, 
bauee,’ 8 eye fgllowed her in silence. 
The in n the groatispace of the grumbling 
lopked. ap a8 


peristyle, he the’ watch-doge 
wandasing roug star-lit columns, came snort. 
d their mistress... And whea she had .yanish- 


inthe house, Haco turned. 
hat mattexs,’’ he paurmuyed, (‘the anpwer. which 
or dare not give! 
thejlove of, woman or the ambition; of life,,,.. 
of, human affection binds, me; to 
know, of man ion is, to share his. ino 
is, atreng,ag. hate, and: terrible, aa. doom 
it mits of no rival, As the shall. snd 
interlaced. together, we are dashed on. 
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(From the Journal dot 


H, WELLS. 


this gentleman, holds at the present time the ‘high 
office of second counselor to Brigham Young. 
officé and relation to the successor ef J osep 
was, as we have noticed, filled by Brigham’s cousin, 
Willard Richards. After the Saath 0 


Willard 
habit of Mogmons scems to be to mark, il 
men heir Christian names), 


nd counselor, ang he 
| the mn A Lientenant- General 


Mormon militia, “for Brigham bas never aspired to the 
charagter of military commander, his type gf work 
that of the statesman, But Joseph seems tp. 

one at im the title of chief general, and even Ps his. 
m Willard Richards calls him ro atedly, not. 
Gencral Joseph Smith, e firgt, one 
ared in the rank of LicubanentsOgberel 
ormons was Jedediah Morgan Grant, 
yy was succeeded by the third in plaiting line 
Wells, as second counselor to righam 

and Lieutenaut-General of the, militia of Utah. 
Within a year he has been clected mayor of Great: 
Salt Lake City, which office was previously held by 
Jedediah M. Grant. He is alsv superintendaut of the. 
public works. He did, not come into the Mormon, 
Church during the lifetime of Josepb, he was.an alder- 
ian ard an influential citizen of Nauvoo. He was at. 


who next. 


| that time called Squire Wells, aud, this ig the case 


more or less now. After the Church was driven from | 
Nauvoo, and the chief men, “Brigham, ” “Heber,” 
<“ Willard,” and the rest of the ‘Twelve had taken 
the main body of the Church up to Winter Quar aay 
now known as Council Bluffs, the residue of the 4 
and Nauvoo found her champion in Squire 


jand he commanded in the famous Nauvoo battle. Be- 


i, the Mormons could all retreat from their beloved 
nountains aD 


city te follow Brigham to the ruc 
armed foree bumbarded ‘Nauvoo. Three days lasted . 
the Nayvoo war; the city and the Mormons were der, 


fended ander the commaad of Danicl H. Wells, sow 
Lieutenant-General of the Mormon militia, They., 


“And 1?” asked Haco moving near to her side, | 


were at last driven out, and § ne ety Wells leaving. hig, 
all, like the “Saints,” hastened to the winter quarters 
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of Brighath andthe ‘main body’ of “the 


asGeneral, and though there ‘spunky’ or 
cotrbistable’ abotit him) He “would 


—_ 
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united his destiny with the modern he 


Natived, and atleast taking ‘a leadi pat the 
in-battle, and afterwards’ “the! 
difest extremes ‘of ‘their! eventfll é 


taket’ ds & shminaty of the’ mar’s’ t bal 
less these circdmstaticds in’ hid bistéry’ fay 
éstablished Daniel Wels iti the opiniot’ of 

ain, and finally haye givéw hith Me as ve 


nd 


is tilt; ond ikon’ Yn' bis 
dnd thatabter. nose is 
and‘all hie featires' tHe ‘facul- | tine 


‘that’ 


ties dre very 
t 


aud executive, but thétre’ isnot thedry 
him, either in religion or statesmanship. He could 
not understand auy complicated psychological phase 


servable at Gistaqce’ 


ati 


POR TRAIL GALUERY, 
GENERAL PRI'M°AND THE SPANISH 


Don Juan Priv!) Marquis de los Ondteltesos, ‘Oortite 


de Reus, the ‘celébratéd Spavish General,’ Who now 


plays do thy’ affaite vf his recently’ 
lity, 


revolutionized contitiy, rn at Retis'in'Catalonta 
in 1811. Little ix’ bt h eatly history up to the: 


time of the civi] War which followed the of 
a t | ere it was” 
that lie ‘¢ommenced his first campifrn, ; et in 
the interest Of the Qucen-Mdthéf, Christiatia; ef 
gent. 


Isabella to'thé throte of Spain) in 1833. 


‘Re- 
In 1837)he was promoted’ td the ‘rank’ of eglo-' 
nel, Soon affer this the Queen was obliged ‘to take 


flight from Spain, when Prim associated himself. with 
party ik 


of Progessistas, ‘in their opposition to the 
Dictatotship of ‘Kspartero. ‘He was’ next accused 
of complicity the insurrection of Sargosxa, in 


' 1842, and compelled to seek refuge in France, where 
again attached himself to the fortunes of Queén 
Christiana, in her efforts to’ bring about a restora-* 


In 1843; Colonel Prim was returned as a deputy ‘to 


_ the Cortes of Barcelona; and was enabled to return to 


Spain, where he joined the coalition formed between 


the Christinos and the Progressistas against Espar-’ 
«tere, 


lu the montlr of May, in the sane year, he 
headed au insurrection it his native city, of Rens, but 
was apecdily beateii by Zurbino, “dhe, of Espartero’s 


lieatenanfs, and cotmpelled seck refuge in Barcelona 


Following ticse events ‘came the fall ‘of Espartero 
and the return of the Quéen-Mothér to’ power, when. 
Prigi wae was wade a general, with'the title of Count 
de Reus, and the post of Governor of Madrid. 
This state of affairs, however, was not of long dura- 


gréat predominarde of ‘thre perceptive btain ie 
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tiob.: Im- Barcelona, fresh inaurrection 


whieh General Ptim waeisent to suppress. this 


he Was: mot euecdssful: 


graced by the:Queen and tried for 
mplicity: in the attempt: to: \assass Narvaez. 
On the last charge, he Cage ey while his sen- 
tenge on the first resulted; in a, few months’ im- 
Om his pelease,‘he kept aloof for some 


rkish war, in 1858, he joined the Ottoman 
army.on the Danube, and gpined considerable dis- 
tingtion in the affair of Oltenitza and Silistria. 


Prim re urned from the Hast, and published an ac- 
count of his recent military experiences im that quart- 
er, together with an historical essay on the Turkish 


second 
was, raised to the 

later. At that period, 
reason, gave aioe offence to the Emperor 
Napoleon; and the General did not escape censure in 


was actively exercised, — 
, From that time up to 
his pesty were actively engaged in revolutionary pro- 


successful in causing the overthrow of the Govern- 
1868, he had again to take flight, and ultimately 
) and, where he resided until. the recent 


came to, 
revolt. On the first intelligence of the rumour that 


immediately took his departure for Spain, where his 
ornivals and the steps, which he immediately took, 
tended to make the revolt general. His movements, 
frem this .point, have all beep recorded in the daily 


conclude our brief sketch of his career by a short ac- 
cquat of his public reception at Madrid, upon his re- 
At about half past four in the afternoon of the 8th 
of October, a hoarse roar in the Calle de Alcala an- 
nounced the approach of the long expected procession, 
the head of which gradually appeared in the shape of 
a. huge car, in, the form of a boat, drawn by four 
werful white horses. Numerous flags were erected 
in the car, which was covered with yellow draping, 
with festoons of ever. 
words, “Bejar,” “Alcolea,” “Santander.” In this 
car were some dozen persons, who threw evergreens 
and flowers among the crowd. After this marched a 
body of sailors, representatives of the fleet, to whose 
initiative Spain owes her independence. This bod 
was greatly cheered. Then came a carriage, w! 
banners inscribed with the names of past victims to 
the revolutionary cause; and, after this, preceded by 
a boy of thé armed populace, came the hero of the 
hour, General Prim. Prim is a slight, well-built man, 
with dark whiskers and hair, and with a fearless and 
resolute, but hardly a great face. He was very 


dark jacket, waistcoat, and trousers, with a gold stripe 
upon the fatter. He had a red sash round his waist; 


papers, therefore we need not record them here, but — 


— 


sonment, | 
time fom poblia life; but, on the breaking out of the 
usso-T'u 


empire, In 1855, he represented Barcelona for the — 
econd time, in the Lower Chamber of the Cortes, and © 
ity of Senator, three years . 

opted without a show of 


hig own country, where French influence, at that time, — 


the present year, Prim and | 


the country was tripe for revolution, General Prim | 


n, and was inscribed with the 


| indepd he: so employed his 
| forces; thatihe kept state of 
year. For these he was dis- 
igh treason, and — 


Inthe course of the following year, 1854, General , 


ings againat the tyranny and scandals of the rul- — 
tpain. In one attempt, he was nearly 


‘ment; but, at the close of 18:7 and the beginning of 


simply dressed in the undress of an engineer officer— — 


! 


~ 


\ 
169 
and 
| 
ing 
| abt 
ably 
| 
| | 
} | said to be a man of wnimpéached .integrity, and no 
| ' one is more respected as a gentleman in the whole 
I Mormon community. Heis well fitted for his office 
| 
| 
| | fighttfg, 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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CHINESE SPIRITUAL MEDIUMS. | 


, 


he wore the ordinary white shake. At his entering 
there was a roar of cheering. From every balcony 
handkerchiefs waved; every head was uncovered, and 
hats were thrown frantically into.the air, without the 
slightest hope of their future recovery by their owners: 
As there is considerable. difference between: the -dis- 

sitions of Serrane and Prim, so there is a marked 
difference between the ways in which they - received 
the enthusiastic greetings of the \people. Scrrane 
appeared almost oppressed by it. He continued to 
wave his hand in reply, but his bead» was. rather 
bowed, and he appeared to be. deeply moved. Prim, 
on the other hand, seemed to. be infected -with ‘the 
general enthusiasm. He rode upright on horse, : 
he waved his arm to the people, and, several times 
took off his forage-cap, waved it over head, as rey. 
turning the enthusiastic greetings. 

Behind Prim rode a numerous staff of generals, re- 
splendant in cocked hats and gold lace. Then came 
the state carriage, with the deputation of Janta, whe’ 
had met the gencral at fhe station. -add- to the’ 
prettiness of the sight, many persons suddenly’ relcas: 
ed anumber of white pigcons, which | flew hither 
thither over the heads of ‘the ‘crowd, ‘aff¥ighited!! and 
confused at the treniendous din. Very? slowly the 
procession made its way to the center of the square}: 
and then tufhing off, went_down the the 


Geronimo to the House of 


© 


CHINESE SPIRITUAL MEDIUMS. | 


. 
i 


One class of Chinese femate mediums: profess: ti’ 


tain and transmit the news required’ by means of! | a8 Yell hind‘alone, aud nee ble power of 


a very diminutive image, made of willow-tree wood. 
The image is first exposed to the dew for forty-nine 
nights, when, after, the performarice uf a superstiticrts: 
ceremony relating to it, itis believed to have the pow- 
er of speaking. The image is laid-apon the stomach of 
the woman to whom it belongs’ - She, by ment of it 
pretends to be the medium of communication between 
the living and the dead. She sometimes professes i: 
send the image into the world of spirits to find the 
person about whom the intelligence Is sought: It 
then changes into an elf spirit, and departs on ite 
errand- The spirit of the person enters: the image, 
and gives the information sought after by the survey 
ing relative. The woman is supposed not to utter a 
word, the message sceming to proceed frony the-image. 
The questions are addressed to the medium; the replies 
scem to come from the stomach. This is 
ing or secking for the thread.” ‘There is probably a: 
kind of ventriloquisn employed. ‘The faet that the 
voice proceeds professedly from the stomach of the» 
medium: doubtless helps to delude. The: wiediinn 
makes use of no incense or candles in the perform- 
ance of this method. Another class of women who 
pretend to be able to obtain information from er about 
the dead proceed ina very different. manier, The 
medium sits by a table. Having enquired in regard 
to the name and surimane of the deceased, and the 
precise time of death, she bows her head and_ rests it: 
upon the table, the face being concealed from view. 
On the table are three sticks of lighted incense placed 
upright, sometimes in a censer, as usual; sometimes 
they are put into a horizontal position upon a vessel 


containing mall quantity pf boifedy po 
eee candics are also placed upon the table. the | 


‘texetch or, vomit. After drinking some, tea, 


table, and aft¢r a.few miuutes 


woman Who secks information draws near in profound 
silence. After a short time the mediumrraises her 
head from the table with her eyes closed, and begins 
to address the applicaut. She is now an posed o be 
possessed Apirit'vt the dead 

gard to whow information ix desired; in other words, 
the dead has come into her body, using her organs of 
speech to communicate with the living. A gonvepqa- 
tien ensues between the living and the de mv 
giving and receiving information. . At the cleae; of the, 
interview. the medium places her head dow} the 


becames herself again, the spirit of the. dead hay 


EDITQR/S TABLE. it suis 


pleasing, coblectian of poeme coniposed and dp 
friend, ere taking of 
ou 

and 


work wil} doubtless od many purchasers among pumerou 
friends, and the generally. Its price is bat 2% cénts per 4 

cal be had [nearly cverywhére.. The following nandent 


Ty rare Reavex.—Iu preeentibg thie little Sungeter to thé 
Author feels to those friends who ‘ the 
uudertatitig. ‘His dhject, in tie frat place, has becn to exercize! what 
taloud he liam for bis Own end, eceing thatthe people-have 
pleased, with some of big productions, he pew ventures the, ps 


tion of thig selectian of , He has always aimed at piainnese and | 
plicity, and his talent. claime uv «qualification for any atyle. The 


on effutta of a higher order, by which hé may diephyy himeeclf to greqtér 

Hoping thai theee sungs witl amuse and adify the people the Author 
foels himscif desirous to be, 


Sult Like ity, Dee, 7, 1868, 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


U, Pasow aN— Writes usa very kindly commun 
ue the <wbject of Eider Tullidze’s Universalian article. ‘Tt is; to 
only anothcr Hlustration of the fact teat two diferout persons may express’ 
the same in two differcnt way-. Our corresppadent beljevee in, 
breadth and width of the propositions of our faith, ev does the anthdor pl 
the article in question. The only difference ix, that the latter belierce tha’ 
all the movements of Providence acc divine movemegty ‘ae’ tha’ 
particular one that -4tablished eur Church—Onr particular movenfeiit, 
however, déing more divine thau the others, becauge vacter ix ise does! 
quences ty, the world: whik vur correspondent. 
there is a general providence in a the eventle of the world, by! very Jt tthe 
diviuity in -uch movements. Tha whole question appears te ute on 
the distinction between “providential™ aud “aivine™ 
there igany. We presume oar correspondent would say God Wag | 
Tso all that Has occurred; but hay rfut had much mero to do 
Bro, Tullidge would say God -never permiticd anything bat whas he pisa- 
ned and ~pecially intended Phore fs te be og aides 


Has ovr thanks for ridd'eags.. 


~Is infurmed that we purpose at the comy Action of thie 


rolunte, increasing the eize of the from ¥ ta six 
publishing it with cutire new aud magnifcent on very superior 
class of paper. Iy additien to these advantage? we expect to sedace the 
price cousiderably. Full particulars will be pa? ,li-heg shortly, Combined 
with this low-priced aud iucreased will heoffersd al the he-! 
useful Eastern papers at lower then ctnb pate | 
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WOMAN, AND PLURAL MARRIAGE, 
of: plyral to Hkb'the 
bénéfitd treriding the pains and cares of maternity, 
The diffic 
at Tirge, Ties tii the’ fact, phidt’ they 
kind, 
improv 


‘art ow woman, 


who lives for herself aloue; who fecls that every’ hap-' 


piness or attention bestowed upon another, is so muc 

taken from herself, there is-‘Kttle promise, indeed. It 
is with the ee les of celestial marriage, as it is 
with the high GxAlféd stntikknts 6f Jesus; they 
never can be realised by the mass, as such, They 
tatst be-lived.tip to ere they va be sensed in thetr 


beauty and There ure, however, women, as 


there’ate men, whose hearts are suffiviently 
heavenly ‘influences, to have, felt that ploral inarriage 
—entered in the true spirit)“ with soul lovking 
upward for every angelic influence—.eads ‘faster, to 
development in Man thay any other condition. To 
euch we say, one uf the bengfits of plyral marriage to 
women lies in the fact that it beings morejaf G. 
more of: ‘wisdom to them in their husband's. life. 
shate richer nature. They obttaina more God- 


like and a greater mau. their husband 4 
tering into plural parriage, pot from the promptings. 


of passion or ambition, but {rom the demands of his 
nature tur luve as germinated by the unfoldings of deity 
within him—<#nd in n» other’ phurali ‘do we believe— 
then will that plurality develep in him a deeper and 
a diviner viture; and his wives will experience 
an intensity of love us far supcrior to that obtained by 
women out of this order, as is oe! full grown _ of 
may, ty the pueril ctions of infancy and youth. 
upon which it rests? Never! “Love grows by that it 
feeds.on.” Be it love of wife, love ef child, love of 
money,.or love of Art—it is the same. . The intellec- 
tual man knowe that one objeetef beauty in Sculptare 
pares and intensifies his love for one or a hundred 
objects in Painting, Poetry or Song, And more than 
that, the greater the number of such 
or ses, the mere he can.appreciate the partieu- 
lar uties“of each and evory one. The love of a 
wife is simply leve applied to a far higher plane. 
Judging by the way in which a husband’s affections 
are commonly tajked about, one would imagine, that it 
was ay article of limited dimensions; and that the 
more the claimants the smaller the pieces.. But there 
is possible division to'love. True men, from a ne- 
cessity of their natures, turn the whole fount of their 
love towards every object that calls it forth. The out- 
ring of that. love may be varied according to. the 


| worth of the object, but the whole of it is there to-re- 


apoud.to each claim whether called into operation or 
not. it is equally there for best>wal of its whole pow- 
er off each of ‘two enbjects.of affection, and vo more 
‘there if there be but one. 


gtatifi ation, bit iti ith com 
y of exhibiting these ‘compensations ta’ 
ch cati'ttily Appeal th wenerous ahd’ 


abjects he studies 


» There is an mportant truth which all women will | 
learmbooner or later, and that is, thatif it were pos-— 
Tri sitde shat another object of: affection engaging their 

| bubband/si eoul; could be obliterated out of be- 
ae! thongh: it: had never existed, it 


wodld iéaveino méredlove for them. The only effect 
would: be their husband would be so much the 
poorer, while they, Would be none:the richer. Thou- 


sands of incr, not in peligamy, but who have a dead 
it; be: proved to them that the | 


wife, know; that ¢oul 
departed dear one, absdlutely, never existed at all, and 


her image eternally; wiped from their hearts, that fact 


weuld ‘leave untouched in extent and quality the love 


forthe wife living here. That operation would make 


it no mére nor less, although some women it their ig- 
norance think it would. The truth isjevery woman en- 
—_ her own image in her husband’s soul; she carves 

er,own niche; and, whether anyone else cyer carves 
another or mot, it.is just of the size she makes it, and 
of the enxichment. with, which she, herself, endows it. 
Her virttips; 


upon her hasband’s heart. Even he has nothing to 
do with its power, It is. what it’ is—as we may say 
—im spite.ot the husband himself; much less can it be 
aided by the abseuee; ot, weakened by the presence of 
any-woman that, livas. 

n this respect, if in no other, man is a type of 
Deity. If all the blazing constellations of the uni- 
verse with their myriad intelligences were swept out of 
exi till btit one foul remained to share its Ma- 
ker's Pove, ‘that'ofie sori Would be ho richer in his re- 
gard. That one soul would still possess only its fixed 
unalterable and eternal value; beyond which it would 
be heix to. noigreater blessing by the change, than 
the impeverishment and desolation by which it was 
suxrounded. ..And so with women who imagine what 
a heaven of love they would share could every other 
such affttion be banished for ever from their hus- 
band’s ,heart. Compared. to the magnitude of affec- 
tional nature destined for woman’s source of blessed- 
ness and: love, the heaven they would gain would 
simply be a withered nature and a bankrupt life for- 
ever. 
It must be distinetly understood, all the time, that 
our assertions with regard to the results of divine 
plural marriage, are based entirely on the supposition 
of heaven-direeted unions, and heaven-regulated mar- 
riage lives. The scheme in the mind of God is plan- 
ned solely with un eye to an eternally progressive fu- 
ture. Poligamy is, therefore, in our opinion, a princi- 
ple.of progress, unsuited te the mass, by whose expe- 
rience it never can be judged; except as they rise 
from the general condition to one of nobler life and 
holier aspiration. 

While the benefits of plural marriage in this life, 
ure ulways realized in exact proportion to the correct- 
ness of the principles by which it is regulated, still, 
the scheme necessarily looks to immortality for its 


most glorious fesults; because it will take immortal- | 


ity to produce perfect men'and women. But it does 
not do so on the ground of some miraculous change 1° 
be wrought out in women’s natures in a future life. 
It supposes no womanly yearning to be crushed or 
ransmuted out of her bosom 
“oots of jealousy, and find its sources of love and un- 
lon where the poligamy of barbarism, or civilized lust 
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er loye;., her wifely graces; her moth- 
erly impression and influence 


It will destroy the 
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downy eaglety ‘Crouchidg- in, thie nest, can’ sense, its 
puny fellow eaglets’ ankera, pinblons, or realize their 
mutual powe? to soar inthe fage:of the noondgy sun. 
In their progress wonten will divinity within 
in ditigns: upon, which they 
can rel ro yine, patare, themsclyes— 
sensing the: power truth within: shemeelyes—-iu en- 
larging their own’ and ditecting’ theif own es- 
teem; they will, realize, . thi _Skpansivencss. of. the hu- 
maa soul in.ma 
er of eternal truth in controlling his. judgment and 
affections. They will know that.mau nrist 
arrive at a power Of uutnflaenced Joy 
They will discover that in the ladder of his progress it 
is a round that he canuot slip.. He may—like thom- 
selves—go backward for a time, or he may tempvra- 
rily remain where he, is; bd. cannot yield to the 
pressure of his dev stoping ature weaknesses 
petty partialigies: passing awa light. of 
clearer intellect—and the’ ‘quality attracted 
only by the liighest, the "purest, and the. eternally 
loveliest, beconting fixed and unalterable qualities, of 
his being. God is within man, and man cannot un- 
told himself without reflecting His qe ualities of judg- 
ment and righteous appreciation.’ But all this is no 
lesa true of women’s natures. And upon this broad and 
solid trath, both men atid women will rely for their 
influence, and hold iu, each other’s hearts. . Women 
will know that all-thet true beauties.of life amd eharac- 
ter can demand front God, Angels or men,im‘esteem—or 
from a husband in the tenderer ‘emotions of love— 
must be yielded.to them; and beyond that they never 
can obtain 

Where will be the power of jealousy then? It 

will disappear in the sunlight of a greater knowledge. 
Women will fall back upon the advancement of their 
_ own perfeetions, for their influence and love—not in 
rivalry, for what they gain will not weaken another's 


» 


excellency, nor we ey lose advance another’s 
worth. en will r none but themselves. . As 
they put on as —, become adorned with the 


spirit and bientioe of a Ohrist-like life; in its set- 
ting aside of self; in tenderness for other’s pleasures 
in its earncatness that all that is good in pe Ranaperats ¢ 


than. all, the pow-, | others bei ey 
sclyes,; Gy, 


] 


Deo, 1868. | 
its very causes. of rivalry and hate. The polig- | be known, appreciated and admired—so will they, 
of Utah i is immeasurably ahead of any of the groat law of superiority uality, make 
the kind ttpomearth}' buy even’ itcompared their, own} uence = 
to its . of | throne themselveayin unty, egard. Hen 
cr tem; whe} all, in the deeper And 
orfe weer twill not No&.} in proportion, ag. theix purity 
they. w me of givi pa, digime quality o trne ju w | 
will have tearticd with less than: ha ditions to. their,, as it can 
their whole yeartitiges for Tove” satisfibd—for no takg;nathin pad to him im whom 
men, howeyer ble. wil, thay , this—and | their all pers by Section, 
thing of the ‘kind —bas nowledge ‘| eircle of a vet the mi they 
of and of’ ‘men’s’ natttes, will satisfy them: arg tq. be and ind their’ 
that they give up nothing; but in every way. | sou anid 
men’ as ave inBeencesof | 1 ablons Ar ned,.. Wop solid 
as those.of men. condition, wo; being, becayse bas own imperiehable be 
men cannot sense there is . ties ot chargeter. | Qualities po Tig | 
their owt, awaiting’ ‘whfoldintent, any more’ thao the an Prag Ay with a 
y 


plidate e ties of etern 
bosom with whom the providenges of 
Manager, of life has made them 

Securify of. loxe, with. such, ,, return, as all the 


dearest and deepest; after he can, theix 


very mad ire for Q 
pature, spusgt ineyitably 


Not, in, their. nature, intially av 
eyeu by, the obj Ae, 
ut be satiste 
was returned, dnd to ever., 
jealougies are ndt uature’s, voice protesting 
extension .of their husbands lovg, but mature wil 
fearing for its own is;mot nature crying, 
opoly. of love, but nature the the. necessity 
af full and,pubounded. return. , Women’s jealousies are 
thei fears, based. on a, consciousness, of their own, and 
present. weaknesses, and the influences, of exter-. 
ifts and faseinatfons upon them. eir fears are 
a legitimate result of a state of things for which oye 
marriage was never intended. Dévine plurality 
adapted for paly ® higher plane of things, in w ich 
men must pass beyond such conditions of weakness; 
and a greater knowledge dissipate women’s fears. it 


man perfects his character, until the love-like qualities 
Christ are developed in egw = men must, or 
emonstrate their upfitness aryiage—th 

will fill a womah’s/ th and 2 
filled she will need no = ss Her own hap iness * 
ing assured, she will not care how many others join 
with her in loving qualities so precious in her eyes. 
The more others love him, the more will she rejoice 
that her heart’s idol is lifted up; and the deeper and 
closer their love for him—seeing it cannot push her 
out—the dee wes her’s for them, and the stronger her 
unity with t 


Another truth, when realized, will ive a woran 
peace. As divinely purposed in this system, ‘none 
can come together for eternal unions but such ag,the 
Master of Life has decreedé None, therefore, can — 
te her husband from vanity, ively or passion. 
can—while he seeks for heayenly ce and. Pheer 


on its providing—be led to Funite ith him but. the 
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| war Such only as are irresistably drawn to him 
| the fitness and necessity of their natures. What 
Woman have against such unions? All nature 
_ within her will rejoice that that which is harmonions 
and eternally suited should come together. | 
“And now tet us close this bricf enquiry into so vast 
a reopen Let us review woman’s condition in the 
perfett working of this order. . Women, we say, will 
gain a nobler and more God-like consort for an eter- 
_ nal companion. ‘They will have—and know they have 
—A& deeper, purer atid more overshadowing love, be- 
,canse, coming from a heatt more perfected in love. 
~ They will gain such conceptions of the grounds of cn-' 
with. They will gain in the abolishment of petty 
rivalries and meannesses from their bosoms. And in 
opening ‘their hearts to the angelic desire of secing 
others ha PY, they will gain a purity and elevation of 
| feeli whie no lower life’ can give. They will learn 
that the tendency 6f women te converge the interest 
of their witble natures in their husband’s joys and sor- 
rows, asa far more hicssed meaning, and a far gran- 
der result than they have ever sup sed. For all the 
streams of pleasure flowing into’ soul: will by that 
union of spirit pass to thes, In every love that takes 
his bosom they will, share, loving and being‘ loved 
_ with him—for'they are one. No lreart can be added 
to the family compact (wheti the union of husband and 
wife is perfected) that comes to his alone. And here, 
after all, is’ the’ greatest solution of the whole problem of 
plural mérrlage, aud-the most effectual cauge of ‘its 
freedom from pain and jealougies. turns on the 
and perfect absorption of the wife in her hus- 
: band; ‘So complete will be the welding of their na- 
| tures, that he cannot love nor be blessed alone.‘ Their 
__ lives will be bound up together; and he will find his 
happiness in their joys, while they will drink their 
deepest draughts of delight in the satisfactions of his 
being. And he will take them; and their whole united 
love, of to new sources of affection, hunor and exalta- 
tiow; Worlils without tud. Women will understand 
the mystery and import of the magical entwinement of 
their natures in all the pulsations of their: husband's 
being in that day. 


Nore—The reader will have erceived that by sume incun- 


word Polygamy has been allowed to pass as ‘‘Poligamy,” 
al —_ correctly rendered in previous articles on the same 
subjec 


FOUL PLAY. 


| 


| | RY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT, 


CHAPTER 


“If I thought you would pine and die upon the voyage, no 
er should part us. But you are not such a coward, If my 

ife depended on yours, wonkl you not live?” 

“You know I would.’’ 3 

‘When I was wrecked on White-water island, you played 
the man, Not one woman in a thousand could have Ass te 
®% boat, and sailed it with a boat-book for a mast, and——"’ 

Helen interrupted him. “It was nothing: I loved you. | 
love you better now.” 

“J betieve it, and therefore I ask yon to rise above your sex 
onee more, and play the man for me, This time it is not my 


— 


as bring eternal security and peace there- ' 


| 


ceivable oversight in ome the former part of the article the | 


— 


“You will find it very ard to do; but not harder for a wo. 
man, than to Jaunch a fo wi olit a mast. See my 
father, Michael Penfol#. ‘See Underaliff, the Expert. ~ See the 
solicitor—the counsel. | Sift. the whele story; and abere all, 


Warmly, ‘for now 


‘pow you have by aétions what you are. You, 


life you are to resene, but that which is more precions still! my 
“Ah, that would be living Helen, 


find out why Arthur Wardlaw dared not enter the witness- 
box. Be obstinate “2 ma be supple as & woman; and 
don’t'talk of dying, when there is a friend te pe Testned from 
dishonor by living and working.” de wort; 
“Die! while: I' cana reséne you ftom death and diskosor! I will 
not be 90 base. Ali) Robert, Robert, how. well you know 
“Yes, Ido know you, Hefon. believe: ‘that gtedt soul of 
will keep yobs body to do this brave. “wovk for 
im you love, and who loves. yon, | Aad as fer she, 1 am man 
to live for years mpen this island, if yon, .,will.,only 
promise mie two things.” 
“Never to die, and never’ to biarry Arthur Wardlaw, until 
ou have reversed that lying sentence, which has biasted.me. 


ay your hand en your father’s head and promise me that.” 
clen jaid her band father’s head, and. said, “I 
pledge my honor to die, if is ‘ possible, afid néver ‘to 
marry any man, until I bhavé'‘reverse@ithat lying sentence. 
which has blasted the angel I love.” >). ., 
“And I pledge myself;to help. ber,” said General Rolleston, 
know you,are a man of honor. I have 
eften been deceived by eloquénce fo listen much to that. . But 


pass @ forged check, knowing it to! be Fanged!... I'd ;stake my 
salvation it’s alie.', Therefs my hand. Ged comfort you!: God 
you, my, noble fellow!’ # 
“hope he will, sir,” sobbed Rebert Veitfold. «You are 
her father; and you take ny Wand; perhaps that will be sweet 
to think-of by-and-by; but ne joy can enter heart now; it 
is broken... Take her away sir. Flesh, is weak. My | 
powers of endurance are exhausted.” age 
General Rolleston apted mptly on this advice. 
up ber rugs, and the things she made. and Robert ‘bad the 
courage to take them down te the boat. Then he eame back, | 
and the, General hor. pagito the Woat. 
All this.time the parse gat wringin 
guish, and not a tear. It wag Beyond that now. 
As he passed Robert, the General ‘said, ‘Take leave of her . 
alone. 1 will come for her in five minutes. You see, bow sure | 
fee] you are a mau of henor,” 
When Robert went iu, she rose aud tottered tu hiw, and fe!l 
on his neck. She saw it was the death-bed of their love, and 
she kissed his eye’, and clung to him. . They moaned over each 
other, and clung to eath other, in mute 
The General vame back,,and he gnd Robert took Helen, 
shivering and fainting, to thé boat. .Ag the boat put off, she | 
awoke from her stupor. and put ont her hands to Robert witb | 
one piercing cry. me | 
They were parted. | 


‘her in an- 


CHAPTER 

In that curigus compyund tbe human heart, » respectable | 
motive is sometimes with a criminal act, Andit was | 
so with Joseph Wylie: he had formed an attachment to Nancy | 
louse, and her price was 'twe thousand pounds. 

This Nancy Rouse waa a character, She was Genera) Rol- | 
leston’s servant for many years; her place was the kitchen; bul | 
she was a woman of such restless activity, and so’ wanting in | 
the proper pride of a servant, that she would betp a housemaid, | 
or a lady's maid, or do anything almost, except be idle. To 
use her own words, she Was one as couldn't abide to sit mum- 
chance, That fatal foe to domestic industry, the London Jour- 
nal, fluttered in vain down her area, for she could mot read. | 
She supported a sick mother out of ber wages, aided by a few 
presents of mouoy and clothes from Helen Rolieston, who had 
a great regard for Nancy, and knew whal a bard fight,sbe had 
to keep a sick woman out of ber twenty pounds a ycer. 

In love, Nancy was unfortunate; her baxom looks, and ster- 
ling virtues, were balan¢ed by a proveking sagacify, and an 
irritating habit of speaking ber mind, She humbled ber lov- 
ers’ vanity one alter another, and they fad, Hear heart smarted 
more than once. 

Nancy was a‘nbitioux; and hér first rize in life took place as 
follows:—When the Rolileston’s went to Anstralia, she had a 
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washerweman. 
: aa at this, the first round in the ladder of 


good cry at parting with Helen; but there was help for it 
she not leave my she to Helen she 
could not stomach any other sery , singe|she, must be 


dence into the scale. 
‘Helen 


however, she gave 
twenty-five of which 


set up her tub in the suburbs, and by her. industry, geniality, 
and fragality well, Ip.dug course she,reated 
a small amel). green, adver fora 
lodger. She soon got one; and soon got rid of him. 


Nancy met Joseph Wy company: and,as sailors are 
wooers, he soon). became her acknowledged suitor, and. 


made some inroad into her heart, though she kept on the defen- 


Wyhe’s ada droll featare about it; it was 
most of it carried en-in the. presence of three washerwomen,. 
because Nancy had no time to spare from her work, and Wylie 
had no time to lose in his wooing, being on shore for a limited 
period. And this absence of superfluons delicacy on. his part 

gave him an unfair advantage ever the tallow-chandler’s 
man, his only rival at-present, Many a sly thrust, and many 
a hearty laugh, from his female auditors, greeted his amorous 
el : but, for all that, they sided with him, and Nancy 
felt ~ importance, and brightened a with her mates at 
the sailor’s approach, which waa generally announced by a 
cheerful hail. He was company, to use Nancy’s own 
se, and she accepted him as a sweetheart on probation. 

t, when Mr. Wylie urged her to marry him, she demurred, 
and gave a string of reasons, all of whieh ‘the sailor and his al- 
lies, the washerwomenp, combated in fall con- 

Thén she spoke. out, “My lad, the wash-tub is a saddle as 
won't carry double. I’ve seen poverty enough in my mother’s 
house, it shan’t come in at my door to drive love out: 0’ win- 
dow. Two comes together with just enough fop wo; next year 
instead of two they ave threé; and ome of the three can’t work 
and wants a servant extra, and by-and-by there is half a-doren, 
and the money coming in at the spigot and going out at the 
bung-hole.”’ 

One day, in the middle of hie wooing, she laid down her iron, 
and said, “You come along with me.) And] wonder bow, much 
work will be done whilst my back is tarned, for you three gab- 
bling and wondering*whatever I’m agoisg to do with this,here, 

She took Wylie afew yards dewa the street, and ‘showed 
him a | house with most.of the windews ‘There,’’ 
said she, ‘*there’s.a sight for a seafaring mav, That's in Chan- 


| 
Well, it’s better to be there than in. H--—,’ 
meaning to be sharp, 
“Wait till you’ve tried ’em both,” said Nancy. ! 
Then she took him to the back of the house, and showed him 
a large garden attaebed toit. 
“Now, Joseph,” said she, ‘‘I’ve show «d you a lodging-house 
and a drying-groand; and I’ma cook and a clear starcher, and 
I’m wild to betp lodgers and do for ’em, washing and all. 
Then. if their foul linen goes aut, they follows it: the same if 
they has their meat from the cook-shop. Four hundred pounds 
a year lies there a-waiting for me. I’ve been at them often to 
let me them premises: but they says no, we have got no hor- 
der from the court to let. Which the court would rather sce 
‘em go to rack an’ ruin for nothing, than let ‘em to an honest 
woman as would pay the rent punctpal, and make her penny 
out of ’em, and nobody none thé worse. And to sell them, the 
price is two thousand pounds, and if I had it Id give it this 
minit: but where are the likes of you and me to get two thon- 
sand pounds? But the lawyer, he says, ‘Miss Rouse, from you 
one thousand down, and the rest on mortgage ut £45 the year,’ 
which itis dirt cheap, 1 say. So now, my m&n, when that trouse 
is mine, I’m yours. I'm putting by for it o’ my side. If you 
means all you say, why not save a bit o’ yourst Onee I get 
that house and garden, you needn't go to sea no more: nor you 
shan’t. If I amto be bothered with a man, let me know where 
to se my finger on him at all bours, and not lie shivering and 
shaking at every window as creaks, and bimi vut at sea. 
if you are too proud to drive the linen ina light cart, why i 
could pay aman.” In short she told him plainly she would 
not marry till she was above the world; and the road to above 


said Wylie, 


FOUL'PLAY. 
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| the world was through that great battered house and reed 


garden, in Chancery. 
Now it may appear a-straage coincidence that awa Brice 
to Wylie was two thousand pounds, and Wylie’s to Wardlaw 
was two thousand pounds; but the fact is it was a forced coin- 
cidence. Wylie, bargaining with Wardlaw, stood out for two 
thonsand pounds, beeanse that was the price of the house and 
gazden and 
Now’ when Wylie returned to England safe aster bis crime 
and his perils, he comforted himself with the reflection. that 
Neacy would have her bouse and garden, and. he. eho have 


But young Wardlaw lay on his sick bed; his father wa» 
about to return to the office, and the gold disguised as copper 
wae ordered up to the cellars ia Fenchurch Street. | There, in 
all-probability, the contents would be examined ere jong, the 
fraud and other unpleasant consequences might  fol- 
low over and above the loss of the promised £2000, 

Wylie felt very disconsolate, and went down to Nancy Rouse 


depressed in spirits. To his surprise she received him with 
affection than ever, and, reading his face in a mement, 
d him not to fret. 


will be so in your way of life,’ said this homely com- 
forter: ‘‘your sort comes home empty handed one day, and. 
meney in both pockets the next. I'm glad to see you home ai, 
all; for I’ve been in care about you. You’re very welcome, 
Joe. If you are come home honest and sober, why that ig the 
next best to coming home rich.” 

Wylie bung his head and pondered these words; and well he 
might, for he bad not eome home either so sober or so honest as 
be went out, but quite as poor, 

However bis elastic spirit soon revived in Nancy's sunshine; 
and he became more in love with her than ever. 

But when, presuming upon her affection, he urged ber to 
marry him, aad trust to Providence, she laughed in his face. 

_ {Trust to himprovidenee you mean,’’ said she: “no, no, Jo- 
seph. If you are unlucky, I must be lucky, before you and.me 
can come together.”” . 

Then Wylie resolved to have hia £2000 at all risks.. He had 
one great advantage over e landsman who has commitied a 
ovime: he cauld-always go to sea, and find employment, first in 
one ship, and then in another. Terra firma was not ane of the 
negessaries of life te him. 

He came to Wardiaw’s office to feel his way: and talked 
——— to Michael Penfold about the loss of the Proserpine. 

is apparent object was to. give information: bis real object 
was to gather it. He learned that old Wardlaw was very mach 
occupied with fitting out a steamer: that the forty chests of 
copper bad actually come up from the Shannon and were un- 
der their feet at that moment; and that young Wardlaw was 
de tely Ul and never came to the office. Michael had not 
at that time learned the true cause of young Wardlaw’s ness. 
Yet Wylie saw that young Wardlaw’s continued absence from 
the o gave Michae) singular uneasiness, Theo old man fig- 
ited, and washed the air with his hands, and with’ simple cun- 
ning urged Wylie to’ go und sée him about the l’roserpine: and 

et him to the office, # it was only for an hour or two. . ‘Tell 
ims we are al! sixes and sevens, Mr. Wylie.”’ ies 

‘‘Well,” said Wylie, affecting a desire to oblige. “give me a 
line to him: for I've been twice and could never get in.”’ 

Michael wrote an earnest line to say that Wardlaw senior 
had been hitherto mpch occupied in fitting out the Springbok, 
but that be was going into the books next week. What was to 
be donc? 

The note was received; bat Arthur declined to see the bear- 
er. Then Wylic told the servant it was Joseph Wylie, ona 
matter of life and death. Tell him | must stand at the stairfoot 
and hallo it out, if he won’t hear it any other way.”’ 

This threat obtained his admission to Arthur Wardlaw. The 
sailor found him on a sofa, in a darkened room, pale and worn 
to a shadow. 

“Mr. Wardlaw,” said Wylie. firmly, “you musn’t think I 
don’t feel for you; but, sir, we are gone tou fur to stop, you 
and me, ‘There are two sides to this business: it is €150.000 
for you, and €2000 for me, or it is-———”’ | 

‘What do I care for money now!” groaned Wardlaw. 
it all go to the devil, who tempted me to destroy her | loved 
better than money, better than all the world,” 

“Well, but hear me out,”’ said Wylie, ‘I say it is £150,000 
to you, and £2000 to me, or else it is twenty years’ penal ser- 
vice to both on us”’ 

“Penal servitude!” And the words roused the merchant 
from his lethargy like a shbcwer-bath. 
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‘*You know that well enough,” said Wylie. 
hanging matter a few years ago. Come, come, there are'nd 
two ways; must be a mah, or we are undone.” °°” 


Fear prevailed in that timorous bréast, which even lavé of 


money had failed to rouse. Wardlaw sat wp, stared whdby, 
and asked Wylie what he was to do. | TIDE 
‘First let me ring for a bottle of that olf brandy of yours.” 
The brandy was got. Wylie induced him ts driak a ‘wine- 
glassful neat, and then to sit at the table and examine the wail- 
ors’ declaration; and the log. “I’m no great scholar,’’isaid -he. 
“T a going to lay these before the underwrigers, ti god 
had overhauled them, There, take another drop now—‘twilf 
do you good—while I draw up this thandering 
encouraged and urged, the broken‘Hearted schemer 
y compared the seamen’s declaration ‘with: the 
ud, even in his feeble state of mind andHody, made an awk- 


ri 


ery at once. | 
“Why, they don’t correspond!” suid he. 

“What don’t correspond?” 
‘The wen speak 


‘Your men’s statement and the ship’s log. 
of one Heavy gale after another, in January, and the preps 
oing; but the log says, ‘A puff of wind from the Nv Bi A 
ere, again, the entry ¢xposes your peaeyanes; one branch 
of our evidence contradicts the other; this comes of trying to 
prove too much. You mut say the log was lost, went down’ 
“How can I?” cried Wvlic. “ft have told too many f have 
got it safe at home,” ‘ 
“Why did you say that? What madness!” 
‘Why were you away from your office at such a time? How 
can I know everything and do everything? 1 counted on you 
for the head-work asbore. Can't ye think ofany way to squdre 
<- log to that part of our tale?--miglt paste in a leaf or two, 
‘That would be discovered at once. You have committed-an 
irremediable error, What broad strokes this Hudeon tuakes. 
He must have written with the stump of quill.” 
Wylie received this last observation with a look ef contempt 
for the mind that could put so trivial a qnestion in so great‘an 
emergency. 
“Are you quite sure poor Hudson is dead?” asked Wardlaw 
in a low voice. : pes 
“Dead! Don’t 1 tell you I saw him diet’? said Wylie, tremb- 
ling all of a sudden. 
took a glass of brandy and sent it fying dewn bis threat. 
‘‘Leave.the paper with me,’’ said Arthur, languidly; ‘‘and 
tell Penfold I'l) crawl to the office to-morrow. You can meet 
me there; | shall see nubody else.” ite 
Wylie called next day at the office, aud was received by»Ren- 


«fold, who had now learned the cause of Arthur’s grief, and 


ushered the visitor in to him with looks of benevolent concern 
Arthur was seated like « lunatic, pale und motionless; om the 
table before him was a rvast fowl and a salad, which he’ had 
forgotten to eat. His mind appeared to alternate between love 
and fraud, for, as soon as. le saw Wylie he gave himselfia sort 
of shake, and handed Wylic the log and the papers. : 

“Examine them: they agree better with cach other now.” 

Wylie examined the log, and started with surprise and super- 
stitious terror. ‘Why, Liiram’s ghost has been bere at work!” 
said he. “Jt is bis very handwriting.” 

*“Hush!’’ said Wardlaw; “not so loud. ‘Will it do?” 

“The writing will do firstrate; but uny pne can see this log 
has never been to sea?” | 

Inspired by the other’s ingenuily, be then, after a moment’s 
reflection, cmptied the salt-cellur into a plate; and poured a 
little water over il. ILe wetted the leaves of the log with this 
salt-water, and dog’x-eared the whole book. | 

Wardlaw sighed. Sec what.expedients we are driven te,” 
said he. He then took a little soot from the chimney, and mix- 
ed it with salad oil. He applied some of this mixture to the 
parchment cover, rubbed it off, and by much manipulation 
gave it a certain mellow look. as if it had been ysed by wWork- 
ing hands, 

ylie was armed with these matorials, and furnished with 
money, to keep his sailors to their tale, in case of their being 
examined. 

Arthur begged, in his present affliction, te be excused from 
going personally into the matter of the Proserpine; and said 
that Penfold had the ship’s log, and the declaration of the sur- 
vivors, which the insurers could inspect, previous to their being 
deposited at Lluyd’s. 


The whole thing wore an excellent face, and nobody found a 
peg to hang suspicion on so far. ; 


“Why, ‘twasa | 


After this prelimin the deposit of.4be: papers, noth. 
Ww “th. merchant, absorbed in ‘his 


“Bey waiting for the plim’ to fall into your.mowth, 


yo Nig 
ana had paid reds of imsevances; without 
The 


The démand on the underwriters, and Asthug con- 
excellent 
e hag fdumderéth at 


to the underwr 
sea; several lives had test, and of the ‘survivors, onerhad 
since died, owing'to thé hardships: he’ bad this 
cion rested on the cake, at ‘first.’ The: lof the 
had lost a great many ships; and om the ‘firgt ghaouncement, 
one of two were te that -grownd 
alone, Bat, whon five niention 
of the word “dritik,’’ declared that Captaim Hudson had refused 
to léave the atid Geséribed: bis’ goluy down: with the 
from ‘an obstinate uid’ too exalted) séase duty, every 
was clededy’ and, to cut the gadéter short, the insurance 
money Was paid to the last! shilling, and Benson, one of :the 
small underwriters; ruined: Nancy? Redse, whe worked-for 
Mrs, Benson, lowt 188/ 6d., and was dreadfally put out about:it. 

Wylie heard her lamentations, und ‘grinned; for: new his 
£2000 was as as in his pooket, he thought. Great: was 
hts consternation when Arthur told him that every shilting of 
the money was forestatied, dnd that the entire profit. of -the 
transa¢tion was yet'to come, viz., by the salc of the goli-dust. 

“Then; sell said Wylie, Be 

‘“T date not. ‘The affair must cool down before I can appear 
as a seller of gold: and.’even then I must dribble it outwith 
great caution, ‘Thank heaven’ it ie no longer im those cellafs.” 

“Phat id my secret. You will yet your 2000 aH in good 
time; and, if # makes you éme-benth as wretched as it has. 
mnade will thank me forall + delays.” 

At last Wylie lost'all patiencé, and began te show lia tecth; 
and then Arthur Wardiaw paid him bis £2000 in forty. crisp 
notes. 

He crammed them into a side-pocket, abi: went triun- 
phant to Nancy Rouse. Through’her parlor window he saw 
the benign countenance of Michac] Penfold. He then remem- 
bered Penfold bad told him, some time before, that he was.go- 
ing to lodge with her, as soon as_ the present lodger should go. 

is, however, rather interrupted Wylie’s design of walk- 
ing in aud chucking the two thousand pounds into Nancy's lap. 
On thé contrary, he shoved them deeper dowu in bis pocket, 
and resolved to see the old gentleman to bed, and then pro- 
duce his pelf, and fix the wediling day with Nancy. fi 

He came in and found ber crying, and Penfekl making weak 
efforts to console ber. 
Nancy’s cup balf emptied. 

Wylie came in, and said-~‘Why what is the matter now?” 

He said this mighty cheerfully,.as one who carried the pana- 
cea for all ills in his pocket, and a medicine peculiarly suited 
i. Nancy Rouse’s constitution. But he had not qnite fathomed 

er yot. 

As soon ag ever she saw him she wiped her eyes, and asked 
him, what he wanted there, Wylie stared at the reception; 
but replied stoutly that it was pretty well known by this time 
what he wanted io that quarter. ree 

“Well, then,’ said Naney, ‘Want will be yourmaster. Why 
did you never te]l me Mise Helcep was in that ship? my sweet, 
dear mistreas as was, that I fecl for like a mother, You left 
her to drown, and saved, your ewn great useless carcass, and 
drownded she is, poor dear, Get out 0” my sight, do.”’ 

“It wasn’t my fanlt, Nancy,”’ said Wylie, earnestly. “! 
didn’t know who she was, and I advised her to come with us: 
but she would go with that parsen chap.” 

‘What parson chap? What a liar you be’ 


; 


She is Ward- 


| law’s sweetheart, and don’t care for no parsons. If you didn't 


know you was to blame, why dida’t you tell me a word of 
your own aécord? You kep dark. Do you call; yourself 4 
man, to leave wy poor young lady to shift for berselft——_”’ 

“She bad as goud a! 
sullenly. 


“No she badn’t; you took care 0’ youreelf. Well, simce you 
are 80 fond of yourself, keep yourself to yourself, and dont 


for his ‘remdhetiated; 


him they wore 
weary @uring' which Wylie fel 


ling? “ebout:‘deing 
ict te team 


e trout Kis! father.” wed of 


The tea things were-on the table. and | 


ce to live as 1 bad,” said Wyle, | 
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h is, ton ye. Y¥% 
|. are like the thd will ba. Poot 
dear Miss Helen! Ah, I cried when she left—my mind av 


Aint w perish’ in the salt gon: 
all for Watt of tr had go nt 
the Penfold have told me aff 


and 

Lupa you weren’t's) muth 
ing and lookin shout all day for'niénths! There's my r, 


Joe Wylie; I can’t ory comfortably before you, as had a hand | 
forever. ‘Fil die 
; 


ofher. Yon and me is | 
a Mak; which you piu’t One, ‘nor nothing 
for. ydu ho the duor opéa, 
Petifeldst- don’t I plain Them as I gave the 
sank to-afere you didnt want sormach telling." 
Well Pia going,’’:said Wylie sutiealy, and ‘with consider- 
able feeling, “This is hard lines.”’ Wek, 
But Nancy was inexorable, and turned him out with the 

£2000. in, his packet. 

‘He took the notes out and finag them furiously down in the 


in drdwndi 
aa kam, of 
likefone: Is he wa 


Then e did what everybody does under similar civqaes, 

Next. day he went down to the docka, and. looked out for a 
ship: he soon got one, and signed as second mate, She was to 
sail in a fortnight. 

But, before a week was out the banknotes had told so upon 
him that he was ne longer game to go tosea. But the captain 
he had signed with was a r,iand aot to be trifled with. 
He consulted a knowing friend,and that friend advised him to 
disguise himself till the ship had sailed, Accordingly he rigged 
himself out with a long coat, and a beard apd: spectacles, and 
hid his sea-slouch as well:aa jhe could, aad, ehanged his lodg- 
ings. Finding he succeeded so wel|,he thought -he might as 
well have the pleasure of looking. at Nancy Rouse, if he could 
not talk to her, So he ly had. the hazdihood to take the 

arlor next door: and by this means he: heard her move about 
er room, and caught a sight of her at work on her little green 
and he was shrewd enough to observe she did not sing and 
whistle as she used to. The dog chuckled at that. 

His banknotes worried him night and day. He was afraid to 

ut them in a bank, afraid to take, them shout with him to his 
Saath; afraid to leave them at home; and out of this his per- 
plexity arose some incidents worth relating in their proper 
order. 


Arthur Wardlaw returned te his business; but he was a 
changed man, All zest in the thing was gone. His fraud set 
him above the world; and that was pow eno for him, in 
whom ambition was now dead, and indeed nothing left alive in 
him but deep regrets. | 

He drew in the horns of speculation, and went on in the 
same old safe routine; and to the safe restless activity thgt had 
jeopardized the firm, succeeded a strange torpidity. wore 
black for Helen; and sorrowed without hope. He felt he had 
— Heaven, and had met his punishment in Helen’s 

eath. 

Wardlaw senior retired to Elm Trees, and seldom saw his 
son. When they did meet the old man sometimes whispered 
hope, but the whisper was faint and unheeded. 


One day Wardlaw senior came up express, td’ communicate 
to Arthur a letter from General Rolleston, written at Valpara- 
iso. In this letter General Rolleston deplored his ansuccessful 
search: but said he was going westward, upon the report of a 
Dateh whaler, who had seen in the sky, 
while sailing betweenJuan Fernandez and Norfolk Isle. 

Arthnr only shook his head With a ghastly smile. “Sue is 


_ in Heaven,” said he, “and [ shall never see her again, neither 
_ here nor hereafter.”’ 


Wardlaw senior was shocked at this speech: but he made no 
reply. He pitied his son too mach to criticize the expressions 
into which his bitter grief betrayed him. He was old, and had 
seen the triumphs of time over all things human sorrow includ- 
ed. These however, as yét; had had done nothing for Arthur 
Wardlaw. At the end of six months his grief was as sombre 
and «leadly as the first week. 

But one day, as this pale figure in deep mourning sat at his 
table, going listlessly and mechanically through the business of 
scraping money together for others to enjo , whose hearts, un- 
like his, might not be in the grave, his thor burst in upon 
him with a telegram in bis hand, and waved it over his oe 


— 
—— 


tbat and thrust the telegram into his hands. 

Those hands trembled, and the languid voice rose into shtrieks 
of abtonishment and delight, as Arthur read the words, ‘(We 
have got lier alive and well: ‘shail he be at Charing Cross Ho- 
tel, 8 me ‘ 


| ° y 
CWAPTRR 


Whilst the boat was going to the Springbok, 'General Rolles- 
ton Whispered to Captain 
almost guessed from what occurred en board the steamer 
soon afterwards. Helen was carried trembling to the cabin, 
and the order ete fae to heave the anchor and get under 

A groan of disappointment'ran through the ship; Cap- 
Moreland expressed: the General’s regret to the men,’ 
divided £206 npon the capstan; and the groan ended with 


cheer. 

‘« As for Helen’s condition, that was at first mistaken for. ill 

health. She buried herself for two whole days in her cabin; 

and from that place faint moans were heard now and then, 

The saitors culled her the sick lady. 

: Heaven knows what she went through in that forty-eight 
ours. 

She came upon deck at last ia a - state of mind and 
body; restless, strung up, absorbed. The rare vigor she had 

uired on the island came out now with a Mie ma ‘Bhe 
walked the deck with briskness, and a pertinac that awa- 
kened admiration ia the crew at first, but by-and-by supetsti- 
tious awe, For while the untiring feet went to and fro over 
leagues and leagres of plank ee day, the great hazel 
eyes were turned inwards, and the mind, absorbed with one 

ea, skimmed the men and things about her listlessly, 
_ Shé had « mission to fulfil, and her whole nature was string- 
ing itselfup to do the work. 

6 walked so many miles a day, partly from excitement, 
partly with a deliberate resolve to eherish her health and 
stron ; “T may want them both,’’ said she, ‘‘to clear Robert 
Penfold.” Thought and high purpose shone through her so, 
that after awhile nubody dared trouble her much with common- 

laces. To her father she was always sweet and filial; but sad- 
iy cold compared with what she had always beenhitherto He 
was taking her body to England, but her heart stayed behind 
upon that island: he saw this and said it. 

‘Forgive me,’’ said she, coldly and that was ali her reply, 

_ Sometimes she had violent passions of weeping; and then he 
would endeavor to console her: but in vain. They ran‘ their 
course, ahd were succeeded by the bodily activity and concen. 
tration of purpose they had interrupted for a little while. 

At last, after a rapid voyage, they drew near the 
coast; and then General Rolleston, who had hitherto s el her 
feelings, and been most indulgent and considerate, felt it was 
high time to eome to an understanding with her as to the course 
they should both pursue. 

‘‘Now Helen,’’ said he, “about the Wardlaws!”’ 

Helen gave a slight shudder. But she said, after a slight 
hesitation. ‘Let me know your wishes.”’ 

“Oh, mine are, not to be too ungrateful to the father, and not 
to deceive the son.”’ 

“4 will not be ungrateful to the father, nor deceive the sen,” 
said Helen, firmly. 

The General kissed her on the broy, and called her his 
brave girl. ‘But,’’ said he, “‘on the other hand it must not be 
published that you haye been for eight months on an island 
with a convict, ——* sooner than that. You know the 
malice of your own sex; if one of the ladies, who kiss you at 
every visit, gets hold of that, you will be an outcast from soci- 


ety. 

Holen blushed and trembled. “Nobody need be told that 
but Arthur; and I am sure he loves me well enough not to in- 
jare me with the world.”’ 

‘But he would be justified in declining your hand, after such 
revelation.”’ 

“Quite. And I hope he will decline it, when he knows I 
love another, however hopelessly,”’ 

“You are going to tell Arthar Wardlaw all that?” 

“Ty am.”’ 

“Then all I can say is, you are not like other women.” 

“T have been brought up by a man.” 

“If Iwas Arthur Wardlaw, it would be the last word you 
should ever speak to me.” 

“If you were Arthur Wardlaw, I should be on that dear is- 
land now.” 


“She is found! she is found!’’ he roared: ‘‘read | 


oreland, and whathe said may be 
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